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RALPH G. BEELKE 


ART EDUCATION 


PART Il 


Like other aspects of Soviet life, art education is 
highly structured and compartmentalized. Art pro- 
grams in the general schools and in some out-of- 
school and community programs are under the gen- 
eral supervisor of the Ministry of Education. Special 
schools and programs designed to develop talent and 
to train the professional artist are under the direction 
of the Ministry of Culture. While the general school 
programs are a more or less “watered down” version 
of professional training courses, there seems to be 
little communication between the Ministries regarding 


*This is the second part of a report based upon a 
one month study mission of arts education in the 
Soviet Union. The study mission was organized by the 
International Section of The United States Office of 
Education, as part of the 1959 cultural agreement 
between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. Members of the 
study group were: Mayo Bryce, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; Ralph G. Beelke, Executive Secretary, The 
National Art Education Association; and Vanett Law- 
ler, Music Educators National Conference. Part | of 
this report on art education, “Art in the General 
Schools,” was published in the April issue of ART 
EDUCATION. 
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*THE SPECIAL ART SCHOOLS 


the two divisions or between the two groups of per- 
sonnel staffing the programs. The division between 
general art programs and those designed to train the 
talented is quite sharp and the greater emphasis seems 
to be given to professional training. 

There was general agreement among professional 
artists, art teachers, and the personnel in the Ministry 
of Culture that more art should be provided in the 
general school and community programs. There is 
also little doubt that the next decade will see an in- 
crease in the art offerings in the general school and 
in the community and out-of-school programs. At 
the present time, however, the greater interest in art 
education appears to be in the special training schools. 
with curriculums designed to train the professional 
artist. 

There are five types of special art schools in the 
Soviet Union: Primary Art Schools, designed to pro- 
vide early training; Secondary Art Schools, designed 
as preparatory schools for the art institutes; Technical 
Art Schools, designed to train craftsmen, designers 
and teachers for the general schools; Art Institutes or 
Academies, designed to train the professional painter. 
sculptor, art historian, architect and graphic artist: 
Industrial Arts Institutes, designed to train the indus- 
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trial designer, interior decorator, engravers, etc. These 
schools function under the general supervision of the 
Ministry of Culture. In addition, the art institutes are 
under the supervisor of the Academy of Fine Arts, an 
organization of 110 artists who give general policy 
and philosophic direction to the work of Soviet artists. 
This group operates with relationships to the Minis- 
tries of Culture, Higher Education and Education. It 
is a powerful force in establishing standards of con- 
tent and performance in the work of the professional 
artist and thus also influences the art programs of the 
general schools. If one were to suggest a similar 
group in art history, it would probably be the 18th 
century French Academy under David. 


THE PRIMARY ART SCHOOL 


The primary art schools provide the first specialized 
art instruction in the Soviet Union. These schools are 
for interested students rather than talented ones and 
they aim to provide a general art education for chil- 
dren, as not all who are admitted at this level will go 
on to advanced study. There are about 100 primary 
art schools in the Soviet Union and entrance is gained 
through examinations. While interest is the prime 
requisite for admission, talent or ability is also im- 
portant because of the large number of applications 
these schools receive each year. As was true of all 
schools visited in the U.S.S.R., there are more appli- 
cants for entrance in the primary schools than they 
can accept. In one school visited, for example, 300 
students applied but the school could accept only 90. 

Students generally enter the primary art school 
when they are in the fifth grade although they can 
apply for entrance any time between the fifth and 
tenth grades. Primary music schools, which provide 
similar programs in music education, begin specialized 
music training earlier and usually in the first grade. 
In one primary music school which the group visited 
parents were bringing pre-school children for admis- 
sion tests. These students were referred to as the 
“zero” class. The reason given for not beginning spe- 
cialized art training until the fifth grade was that it 
was impossible to differentiate the art work of 
children until about the age of 10 or 11 years. The 
art work of young children and their interest in it 
is much the same through the first four years of 
school. Interest in visual art does not show as some- 
thing special until early adolescence and thus a special 
school can not really be “special” until a definite in- 
terest and ability can be identified. 

The curriculum of the primary art school consists 
only of art subjects. Students take their general edu- 
cation in the general secondary school (the 11 year 
school) and, although patterns vary with individual 
schools, students are excused for part of the day to 
attend classes in the art school. The group visited two 
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primary art schools, one in Moscow and the other 
in Kiev. The programs in both schools were the same 
with the exception that the classes in the Kiev school 
were held in the evening rather than during the day. 

The school in Moscow is named the Moscow Chil- 
dren’s Art School. The program was a four year one 
and consisted of sequential courses in painting, draw- 
ing, sculpture, composition and art appreciation or, 
art history. The school enrolled 270 pupils and these 
were organized into 19 groups. Students came from 
all parts of the city and parents were responsible for 
transportation to and from the school. Classes were 
held in the morning from 8 to 11 a.m. and in the 
afternoon from 4 to 7:15 p.m. Each class met three 
times a week and, while they were excused from the 
general school to attend art school, it was pointed 
out that these art students also did extremely well in 
their general school subjects. 

Upon the completion of the four year program, or 
before depending upon ability and age at entrance, 
students usually apply for entrance to a technical art 
school, a pedagogical institute, to train as art teachers 
for the general school (refer to Part I of this report 
for details), or a special secondary art school con- 
nected with an art institute. Those not interested in 
further study or unable to pass the entrance exams for 
admittance to one of the advanced art schools com- 
plete the general secondary school curriculum and 
are advised to try other fields of interest. 

Teachers in the primary art schools are graduates 
of art institutes and most are members of the Union 
of Soviet Artists. No teacher in a visited school had 
received special training as a teacher or had expe- 
rience in teaching art in the general school. There 
were 14 teachers on the staff of the Moscow school and 
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the curriculum, as previously mentioned, was a simple 
version of the art institute instruction. Sequence in 
course content ran from the simple to the complex 
and included as subject matter, still life drawing in 
watercolor, cast drawing in pencil, and figure drawing 
in pencil and watercolor mediums. Beginning classes 
would draw or paint a simple ornamental cast or ob- 
ject while advanced classes would draw casts of fig- 
ures, portrait heads and groups of objects. 

No fees are charged in the primary school, al- 
though in the Moscow school those students who could 
afford it were asked to pay about $2.00 a month to 
cover the cost of supplies. The director of the Moscow 
school anticipated an increase in the size of his school 
and also expected organization of an additional school 
in Moscow to take care of the demand which would 
come when the general school day is shortened. There 
was much discussion during the time of our visit of 
a shorter school day, particularly in the early grades 
with only morning sessions. If this plan is carried out, 
all special schools and all out-of-school activities look 
for a rapid increase in the size of their programs. 


The Secondary Art School 


The secondary art school is a preparatory school 
for entrance into the art institute and thus for train- 
ing as a professional artist. Like all special schools 
in the U.S.S.R. entrance is based upon examination 
given in three stages: 1) the applicant submits appli- 
cation and portfolio of work. 2) if application and 
work is accepted, the student is invited to the school 
to which he applied to take a special technical exam. 
3) Those passing the technical exam take an examina- 
tion in general subjects, including Russian history. 
Those passing this last examination are admitted to 
the school. 


There are five secondary art schools in the Soviet 
Union and each is connected with an art institute. 
More students apply than can be admitted and, al- 
though it is difficult to make a distinction, the exams 
seem more of a screening device than a means of 
setting standards. One secondary art school receives 
about 2000 applications each year. Of these 200 were 
invited to take the technical examination and only 50 
were admitted to the school. 

Students enter the secondary art schools at 11 or 
12 years of age and at the fifth grade level. The course 
of study is seven years in length and general subjects, 
as well as special subjects in art are taught. Those 
completing the course have the equivalent of a sec- 
ondary school education and 11 years of general 
school. Upon graduation students can apply for en- 
trance to the art institute. Those not successful are 
advised to try for admission to an industrial art 
school, a theatre design school or one of the other 
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special schools having a curriculum for training n 
design, applied arts or crafts. There seems to be a 
value hierarchy in the visual arts and the painter ard 
sculptor occupies the top and honor position. One 
tries first to be a painter or sculptor. If he fails in 
this, he tries for admission to schools which train for 
work in “lesser” artistic fields. 


Two secondary art schools, one in Kiev and the 
other in Moscow, were visited and the programs, as 
would be expected, were similar. A discussion of one, 
therefore, is sufficient to give a general picture of this 
type of school. 

The Moscow Secondary Art School, connected with 
the Surikov Art Institute, enrolled 320 students. Of 
these, 66 were boarding pupils and lived in dormi- 
tories at the school. Beginning students receive the 
equivalent of $20.00 per month as pay or allowances 
and, as they advance in the program, this allowance 
is increased. Forty-two teachers were on the faculty 
and these were evenly divided between teachers of 
general subjects and teachers of art. 


The school offered two curriculums, one in painting 
and the other in sculpture. Art offerings for the first 
two years are the same for all students and consist of 
courses in drawing, painting, and first stages of sculp- 
ture. Specialization in painting or sculpture begins at 
the third year and pupils are assigned to a specializa- 
tion by the faculty. This assignment is based upon 
the faculty estimate of a student’s ability rather than 
upon the students’ choice, even though he is given an 
opportunity to express an interest. Most students stay 
in the faculty or curriculum of painting and the 
sculpture section is generally small. The content of 
each course is well regulated and, in keeping with the 
general Soviet pattern, progresses from the simple to 
the complex. Of course, an improvement in the quality 
of the work is expected as one advances in the train- 
ing sequence. Oil painting as a medium of expression 
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is introduced in the later years of the secondary 
school, although the primary mediums are still the 
pencil and watercolors. 

The teachers on the Moscow Secondary School Art 
faculty also taught at the art institute. They were 
trained as artists and all were practicing artists. The 
belief that one could not teach art unless he was an 
artist himself was generally expressed and it was in 
the secondary art school that one noticed a difference 
in teaching philosophy oriented toward professional 
skills. In the general school program and even in the 
primary school, one sensed the attitude that the de- 
velopment of people through the subject of art was 
the main objective. The development of technical skill 
was the aim in the secondary art school and this was 
clearly evidenced by the emphasis given to having only 
practicing painters and sculptors on the faculty. 

Before graduating from the secondary school, each 
student is required to do a “diploma work”. Usually 
the last half of the final year is devoted to this project 
which is a major effort on the part of the student. 
Paintings submitted by students as their “diploma” 
project are usually large in size and have content 
related directly to Soviet life. Sculpture pieces are 
primarily single figures rather than groups but the 
feeling of a “major work” was conveyed in all the 
diploma pieces which the study mission viewed. 


The Art Institute 


The art institute is the training school for the 
professional artist in the visual arts. There are 1] art 
institutes in the Soviet Union and their programs are 
considered the equivalent of a university education 
even though almost no general education courses are 
part of the curriculum. With the exception of a few 
courses in Russian history and literature, the institute 
training programs consist entirely of technical courses. 
Institutes have five major faculties or major cur- 


riculums which are: painting, sculpture, architecture, 


graphics, art history and theory of art. An additional 
faculty in pedagogy is being added to train art teach- 
ers for teaching in the general schools. There are two 
reasons for adding a curriculum in teacher prepara- 
tion to the art institute offerings. One is the shortage 
of art teachers throughout the Soviet Union; the other 
is the belief that art teachers trained in the technical 
art school and pedagogical institute programs do not 
have sufficient training as artists. (See Part I) The 
pedagogical curriculum in the Kiev Art Institute was 
in its second year, and no art institute has yet grad- 
uated a class in teacher education. 

Entrance to the art institute is based upon examina- 
tion. The procedure is the same as that for the second- 
ary art schools. Institute exams are more difficult, of 
course, and special exams are also given for each of 
the special faculties or curriculums. Students enter the 
institute after graduating from the secondary art 
school or the general secondary school. In any event, 
they are required to have 11 years of prior schooling 
before being eligible to take the examinations. These 
are general requirements and exceptions are made for 
special cases. Often times, for example, talented adults 
are found in the amateur movement classes who have 
had no formal art training and many of these are 
admitted to institute programs. 

In all curriculums, except art history, the course 
of study is six years in length and students take gen- 
eral courses during the first two years. Specialization 
begins during the third year and instruction becomes 
more and more tutorial. By the fifth year, for example, 
students in painting and sculpture are working as indi- 
viduals with a single teacher. The sixth year is given 
entirely to the production of a major work—the “di- 
ploma work”. This is the equivalent of a graduate 
thesis in the United States and students are required 
to defend their diploma work in the same manner 
that a thesis is defended. Sixth year students receive 
individual studios for the year and are free to con- 
sult with their major professor or teacher during the 
course of their work. As in the programs of the pri- 
mary and secondary art schools, the diploma work is 
the culmination of a course of study which proceeds 
from the simple to the complex and in which the 
quality of the product is expected to improve as it 
increases in complexity. The program is a “classical” 
one with courses in the painting curriculum, for ex- 
ample, being given in cast drawing, life drawing, still 
life drawing, portrait drawing, still life painting, fig- 
ure painting, portrait painting, figure composition, etc. 

In some of the large city institutes evening courses 
for adults are also given. These courses are taught by 
art institute faculty members and are the same as 
those offered during the day. Evening students must 
take the same examinations as regular students for 

continued page 18 
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rembrandt 
van rijn 


Much has been written about Rembrandt van Rijn: some of 
it fable, appealing to our imaginative fancy of what an artist 
is like; some of it definitive, by scholars desiring to bring the 
master clearly into light as an artistic giant. The myths as well 

by as the facts help build a deeper understanding of the man and 

his art. The scholarly work contributes to all that we can sys- 

) tematically search out and discover about the man, his times and 

£eorge 0 connell his art, while the myth contributes in a more subtle way to the 
attitudes people form about artists and their art. The myth con- 

tributes I suppose, for the same reasons that we like the beautiful 
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george o’connell is current- 
ly teaching graphics and 
drawing at the college of 
education in buffalo, new 
york. he has recently re- 
turned from amsterdam 
where, under a_ fulbright 
grant, he studied graphics 
at the pretenkabinet of the 
riiksmuseum in amsterdam, 
holland. 
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patina on a medieval german wood sculpture, put there by centuries of weather, 
more than we would enjoy the brightly painted original. It appeals to our 
modern aesthetic sense affected as much by myth as by Andre Malraux's ‘museum 
without walls’. It is perhaps, part of that museum. 

As it is with other artists and most other members of a society, Rembrandt 
was partly a product of the culture which gave him birth. So it is with his art. 
He was caught up in the life that was going on around him and though other 
men were as sensitive to the meaning of this on-going activity, his was a sensi- 
tivity of a different order. Holland of the seventeenth century, having recently 
thrown off the bounds of the Spanish monarchy and the Vatican, was enjoying 
a new found freedom and wealth in the rise to power of the conservative 
protestant middle class. The society was bourgeois and individualistic, endowed 
with a strong sense of civic responsibility. The merchant had his own tastes 
and he replaced the aristocracy and the church as patrons of the arts. The artist, 
thrown for the first time into a freely competitive culture, found along with 
his new freedom of choice in subject matter, a desire to exercise as freely as 
possible his own aesthetic judgment of what constituted truth in art. The 
personality of the artist was to become more important than his subject or 
sitter. So, Hals opposed to the elegant tastes of the aristocrat, painted the 
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merchant through the judgment of Frans Hals; Vermeer 
turned to the material of a successful bourgeois society 
and through the use of baroque light and space brought 
lyrical poetry to the genre, and Rembrandt, with his 
transcendental light, infinite space and depth of emo- 
tional understanding, ushered the civil guard and all of 
their countrymen into a dialogue with God. And, with 
that particular painting of the civil guard, he reduced, 
once and for all, the position of the sitter in portraiture 
to that of an apple in a still life by Cezanne. He tran- 
scended the guard and created a painting, unique at the 
time, in which he played a greater part than did the 
gentlemen of the guard. 


Of the untold number of artists involved at some 
level in art, we single out a few men whose genius 
seems to us to surpass all of their contemporaries. 
Rembrandt van Rijn is one of these few men. What 
is unique about the work of this man? What is it that 
makes us single him out in this manner? As with 
other artists, he grows out of the tradition of painting 
in the west, which started before the Greeks, treaded 
insistently on the souls of men through the Christian 
middle ages into the high Renaissance; and from there, 
twisting and turning into the turbulence of the baroque 
world. Rembrandt was a baroque master, indeed, he is 
one of the finest representatives of the baroque in prot- 
estant Holland. He is linked with other artists through- 
out the West by a style that permeates the art of the 
period, that links Italian and Frenchman and Dutchman. 
Yet we do not confuse Rembrandt with Carravaggio. 

I wish to speak mainly about his etchings in this 
paper. Etchings were made before his time, and his 
technical means are direct and economical. He etches 
through a ground with a needle and achieves tonal 
effects mainly by cross-hatching and retroussage; yet 
he brings to the etched plate a richness and depth of 
human expression unrivaled at the time, involving the 
whole configuration in a glowing transcendent light 
and mysterious dark. No one before him saw baroque 
light and space in the service of man and God; bringing 
to man depth and dignity and the unadorned truth of 
the existence of God. He has probed deeply and found 
mans’ soul. It is his ability to make these genre religious 
scenes transcend these beginnings and become univers- 
ally provocative artistic statements. That is his genius. 
He is unique in his approach to etching as well, for 
although others such as Hercules Seghers had and were 
etching, for example, it was Rembrandt who brought to 
the print such dignity and profundity of expression 
that they rivaled paintings as significant artistic ex- 
pressions. Not since Albrecht Durer, in woodcut, had 
the print been treated with such intensity, and never 
before in etching. It is for Goya in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to rival him. 


There is considerable evidence in the prentenkabinet 
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of the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam to testify to the great 
struggle necessary to develop these plates to the final 
states. The working proofs seem to be of two kinds: 
one taken to test the progress of the work, the other 
testing the best way to pull the impression in terms of 
inking and retroussage. A single plate can be seen in 
many and varied proofs, some wiped clean so that «|| 
the lines print clearly and the light effect is envelopin::, 
then others with some ink left on, or retroussaged ba k 
onto the plate, until finally the mysterious dark begiis 
to envelop the whole composition and the light focus: s 
on the central theme alone. This is Rembrandt t! ¢ 
experimenter, carrying the creation right on through tl ¢ 
wiping and printing, until the final image is decid d 
upon. 

This can be seen in the various proofs of the lar; ¢ 
print The Three Crosses. The first state shows the cruc:- 
fixion in all of its dramatics, flags, banners, spears and 
staves in the milling crowd illuminated by a brig):t 
and glowing light that is pushing back the darknes;. 
Here the story is told. As we reach the fourth stac 
Rembrandt, deeply searching and probing into man s 
soul has wrought a change, and what a change it is! 
Whole groups of figures have been scraped down and 
removed, areas rebitten or redrawn with drypoint lines. 
Note for example the complete change in the arca 
directly to the left of the central cross and the nature 
and attitude of the figures to the right of the central 
cross. The nature and attitudes of the Figures still pres- 
ent in the fourth state has changed from bravado to 
awe. The sweeping drypoint lines that envelop the 
surfaces over which they glide in rich velvet-like darks, 
lend hand to the encroaching and enveloping dark that 
forces itself in on the figures. The light is no longer 
encompassing the scene but transforming it by piercing 
the dark, like the thrusts of fiery spears. The whole com- 
position is lifted into a testimony to the mysterious and 
magnificent relationship of man and God. Here, we 
participate in Rembrandt's genius for the dramatic and 
emotionally provocative. Here, he was unique in the in- 
tense love of a human being, for the nobility of the 
human spirit, for God and for art. 
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The Art of Pictorial Composition by Louis Wol- 
chonok, 1961. 173 pp. $7.50. Step-by-step guidance 
for the artist in the essentials of composition—from 
skeletal composition through perspective and color. 
Over 70 full pages of line cuts and hundreds of 
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The Art of Three-Dimensional Design by Louis 
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approach to the study of design—for all whose 
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Techniques, Projects and Cartooning. Higgins Ink 
Company, Order No. 15045. 

* How to Do Paste-Ups and Mechanicals by 5S. 
Ralph Maurello. A profusely-illustrated instruction 
book clearly outlining, step-by-step, preparation of 
art for reproduction. 81% x 11 inches, Tudor Pub- 
lishing Co., $7.95. Tudor Publishing Co., Order 
No. 4380, 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

* The Little Art Library. A remarkable series of art 
monographs, imported from France. Fifteen full- 
color reproductions and additional drawings com- 
plement text about a famous painter in each volume. 


Tudor Publishing Co., 3 for $1.00, 39¢ each. Tudor 
Publishing Co., Order No. 4380. 221 Fourth Ave.. 
New York 3, N. Y. 

The New Art Education. Revised Edition by Ralph 
M. Pearson, 1953. 272 pp. $7.50. Through its ex- 
planations and illustrations of works of children, 
students, amateurs, and old and modern masters. 
this book reveals the essential processes of creative 
art as it has operated in man through all the ages 
of his known history. Over 200 illustrations. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


* Our Expanding Vision. New art textbook series for 
grades 1-8. Separate Teachers’ Manual. Contains 
589 photographs and 169 color plates of works by 
children, contemporary artists, and old masters. 
Inspirational text matter that is ideal for classroom 
teacher and pupils. List price, $1.12 each. W. S. 
Benson & Co., P. O. Box 1077, Austin, Texas. 

Teaching Aids-School Arts Magazine. A magazine 
for art educators to help them in creative teaching. 
Used by teachers in public schools from elementary 
through high school. Ten issues, six dollars. School 
Arts, Printers Building. Worcester 8, Massachu- 
setts. 

Teaching Art in the Elementary School. Child growth 
through art experiences by Margaret H. Erdt, $6.25. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. New York. 


MAGAZINES 
Design Quarterly. Covers all crafts and industrial 
design, condensed and illustrated. 4 issues, $2.00: 
8 issues, $3.50; 12 issues, $5.00. Design Quarterly, 
Walker Art Center, 1710 Lyndale Ave., South. 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

* School Arts. Books for art teaching ideas and meth- 
ods, offering coverage in specific subjects and edu- 
cational levels: Murals, Posters, Masks, Papier- 
maché, Lettering, Scrap, Crayons, Paper Sculpture, 
Bulletin Boards, Collage. School Arts. Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


of ART EDUCATION. 


This is the first general listing of art supplies and equipment ever published by ART EDU- 
CATION. All advertisers in the NAEA journal during the 1960-61 academic year were invited to 
submit descriptions of their products. Schools were invited to describe their programs. The listing 
was initiated in response to a need expressed by a great many beginning teachers who are con- 
cerned with what to order and where to obtain it. In addition to being another service to members, 
the “Product Listing” is also an additional service to the firms making materials for art instruction 
and supporting art education. The NAEA has a history of close cooperation with firms in the art 
material and school supply field, and it is planned to make this listing an annual spring feature 
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CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


* Ceramichrome. Prepared ceramic colors . . . glazes 
and underglazes and allied equipment and supplies 
pertaining to ceramics. Ceramichrome, Incorpo- 
rated, 15215 South Broadway, Gardena, California. 

* Ceramic Paint. Underglazes, Brush-on Glazes, 
Transparent Matte, Clear Glaze, Gloss, Cameo, 
Antique, Lava, Bead, Lustre, Brackle-Brite & Ston’- 
ware Glazes, Stains. Reward Ceramic Color Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 1985 Firestone Blvd., Los Angeles 1, Cali- 
fornia. 

* Reward Balanced Brushes. The Finest quality 
ceramic brushes made. Reward Ceramic Color Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 1985 Firestone Blvd., Los Angeles 1, Cali- 
fornia. 

* Kilns, Amaco electric. 18 pottery, front and top 
loading, standard and high fire. 3 metal enameling. 
UL approved as complete firing units. American 
Art Clay Company, 4717 West 16th St., Indian- 
apolis 24, Indiana. 

* Wheels, Amaco potters’. Two-speed electric, 65 to 
95 r.p.m with optional stand. Variable speed elec- 
tric, 10 to 160 r.p.m. All-metal kick wheel. Ameri- 
can Art Clay Company, 4717 West 16th St., Indian- 
apolis 24, Indiana. 

* Glazes, Amaco. 271 formulas, liquid and powdered, 
laboratory tested. Gloss, matt, opalescent, enamels, 
art matt, self-glazing, textures. Cones 012 to 4. 
Match Amaco clays. American Art Clay Company, 
4717 West 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Indiana. 

* Clays. Nonhardening Permoplast Modeling Clay. 
Marblex and Mexican Pottery Clay (harden without 
firing). Firing clays—earthenware, stoneware, 
porcelain, cones 08 to 4. American Art Clay Com- 
pany, 4717 West 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Indiana. 

* School Art Brushes by Delta. Water Color, Wash, 
Easel, Tempera and Poster Lettering, Oil Bristle, 
Utility, Lacquering and Paste, Stencil. School ap- 
proved quality available from your favorite School 
Distributor. Delta Brush Mfg. Corp., 120 South 
Columbus Ave., Mt. Vernon, New York. 


CHALK, MODELING CLAY 


* Chalks. White and colored, soft and dustless, for 
use on all chalkboards and paper. Yellow sight pro- 
tective chalk. Special colored chalks for green- 
boards. American Art Clay Company, 4717 West 
16th St., Indianapolis 24, Indiana. 

* Colored Chalks. Binney & Smith Brand colored 
chalks are non-toxic, are soft and smooth in texture, 
have a wide color range, and are easy to blend on 
wet or dry paper. Binney & Smith, Inc., 380 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, New York. 

* Clayola Modeling Clay. Clayola modeling clay is 
a smooth, non-hardening, stainless, non-toxic model- 
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ing medium. The nine rich colors contain a germi- 
cide to make it completely safe for use by groups of 
children. Binney & Smith, Inc., 380 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 

* Tru-Model Modeling Clay. The finest classrowm 
modeling clay; pliability in all temperatures, non- 
toxic, stainless, retaining shape. Solid colors, brow n- 
green, gray-green, blue, dark brown, terra cota, 
gray, cream. Milton Bradley Company, Springfic‘d 
2, Massachusetts. 

* Clayrite Modeling Clay. A fine textured, e: »- 
nomical plastic clay for school use. Solid colo:s. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield 2, Mas-a- 
chusetts. 


CRAYONS 

* Crayola Wax Crayons. Crayola crayons are clean, 
compact, permanent, water-proof and non-tox c. 
Colors are true, and in perfect relation one to 
another, and blend smoothly without smudging. 
Binney & Smith, Inc., 380 Madison Ave., New York 
17, New York. 

* Crayons. Milton Bradley Crayrite, the finest wax 
crayon available. Brighter, uniform colors, smoother 
blending, less flaking, piling, streaking, and greater 
strength. Available in round and no-roll styles. Also, 
Tru-Tone semi-pressed and Copley pressed crayons. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield 2, Massa- 
chusetts. 

* Neocolor. Heavily pigmented art sticks, 30 brilliant 
colors. Unlimited blending and mixing, no powder- 
ing or smudging. Extremely versatile, makes it per- 
fect for many art techniques. Works on all materials. 
Reliance Pen & Pencil Corp., 22 South Sixth Ave- 
nue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

* Poster Pastello. Brilliant colored chalk. Excellent 
on paper, wallboard, other surfaces. Pastel-like 
quality. Easy blending. Rich effects. Ideal for crea- 
tive expression, murals, backgrounds. Non-toxic. 
The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

* Prang Crayonex Crayons (Standard and Large 
size). Basic crayons for drawing, sketching, mixed 
media applications. Variety colors and _ packages. 
Assorted sets, refill colors. Non-toxic. The American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


FURNITURE 


* Easels. The Milton Bradley easel is firm and sub- 
stantially built with metal trays locked into position 
on the uprighis. The panel is composition hard 
board, stain resistant, easy to clean. Also available 
as double easel. Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 
field 2, Massachusetts. 

* AC-100 Art and Craft Table—30 inches or 37 
inches high. With plastic adjustable drawing board 
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24 x 24. Taboret of plastic 15144 x 24. Complete 
with drawer. Frame of 1” x 16 ga. electric welded 
tubing-metal bonderized and painted by electrostatic 
spray equipment. Various colors available. Garrett 
Tubular Products, Inc., P. O. Box 237, Garrett, 
Indiana. 

x AC-880 Drawing Table—30 or 37 inches high— 
adjustable drawing board in plastic or basswood 
and adjusted by self-locking clamp. Eight or ten 
drawers available to store board and T-Square in 
drawer with instruments and inks. Large taboret of 
plastic top. Drawers are keyed individually and 
master keyed. Garrett Tubular Products, Inc., P. O. 
Box 237, Garrett, Indiana. 

* 25—Chairs and Stools with “Lift-Lok” mechanism. 
Seat is adjusted by lifting to desired height without 
the use of bolts, screws, or knobs. Chairs come 
equipped with plastic seats and backs, plywood seats 
and backs, upholstered seats and backs. A 12-year 
guarantee is given with each chair and stool. Gar- 
rett Tubular Products, Inc., P. O. Box 237, Garrett, 
Indiana. 


* Model 24 Stationery Stools. Heights available in 
18”, 20”, 22”, 24”, 26”, and 30”. Seats come in 
steel and round hardwood, or formed saddle seats. 
Legs of 1” x 16 ga. steel tubing with °4” steel 
tubular footrest ring. All joints brazed welded. 
Steel bonderized and painted. Garrett Tubular Prod- 
ucts, Inc., P. O. Box 237, Garrett, Indiana. 

* Art Studio-Workshop Equipment. “Educationally 
Correct”—Sheldon specializes in both planning and 
facilities. E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co., Muskegon, 
Michigan. 


PAINTS 


* Artista Tempera. Artista tempera is a smooth, 
creamy poster paint combining beautiful, vibrant, 
non-toxic colors with necessary opacity and easy 
working properties. Binney & Smith, Inc., 380 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

* Artista Water Colors. Artista water colors are non- 
toxic, clean, and truly coordinated colors. They offer 
fast pick up, better control, smooth spreading, and 
dry to a beautiful matte finish. Binney & Smith, 
Inc., 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York. 

* Artista Powder Paint. Artista powder paint is a 
fast mixing, non-toxic, opaque tempera in dry form. 
Its clean bright colors are true and perfectly co- 
ordinated one to another. Binney & Smith, Inc., 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York. 

* Tru-Tone Liquid Tempera. Brilliant, free-flowing, 
quick-drying, non-streaking, opaque. Gives single 
stroke coverage. Will not seep, pill or bleed. Also 
Vivi-Tone, Rapid-Mix Powder Poster Color, and 
economical Color-Tone, Rapid-Mix Powder Poster 
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Color. Milton Bradley Company, Springfield 2, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

* Milton Bradley Bulk Finger Paint. Top quality, 
exceptional color brilliance, grit-free composition, 
uniform consistency. Economical, harmless to the 
skin, will not stain. Can be stored for extended 
periods at normal temperatures. Packed in wide- 
mouth jars. Also available in multi-color sets. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield 2, Massa- 
chusetts. 

* Water Colors. Milton Bradley Water Colors are 
clear, brilliant and true to standards established by 
Milton Bradley and maintained inflexibly for gener- 
ations. Especially responsive, perfect blending. Each 
pan of every color uniformly smooth down to the 
very end. Available in whole pans, half pans and 
dry cakes. Milton Bradley Company, Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. 

* Permanent Pigments “Artists Oil Colors.” Finest 
artists’ quality, completely permanent, colors at 
reasonable prices. Studio (1” x 4”) and Single (1” 
x 4”) sizes. Color Card and literature available. 
Permanent Pigments, Inc., 2700 Highland Avenue, 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 

* Permanent Pigments “Artists Water Colors.” Moist 
tube water colors of actual artists’ quality. Genuine, 
completely permanent colors at school prices. Color 
Card available. Permanent Pigments, Inc., 2700 
Highland Avenue, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 

* Dana Opaques—Poster-Tempera Colors. Truly fine 
quality poster-tempera colors in 27 colors, gold, and 
silver. Unexcelled brilliance and intensity, smooth 
brushing, finely ground, opaque, completely inter- 
mixable. Non-Toxic. Permanent Pigments, Inc., 
2700 Highland Avenue, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 

* Prang Textile Colors. Time-proven, washfast—sun- 
fast for decorating fabrics. Popular colors in con- 
venient sets, separate jars. Unsurpassed for stencil- 
ing, screen printing, hand painting, creative 
graphics. The American Crayon Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

* Prang Water Colors. Choice of pans; rectangular, 
square and oval. Brilliant transparent colors. Limit- 
less blending. Tuned pallette colors, for sketching, 
painting, map making, color study. Sets and refills. 
Non-toxic. The American Crayon Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

* Prang Tempera Colors. Professional-type poster 
color for general use. Balanced brilliance. Amazing 
coverage. Amerseal caps. Won’t crack, flake, or dry 
in jars. Variety sizes, sets. Non-toxic. The American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

* Prang Powder Tempera Colors. Original instant 
colors combining versatility, brilliance, economy. 
Rainbow palette. Ideal for free expression, finger 
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painting, oil painting effects. Stage props. 32 colors. 
Non-toxic. The American Crayon Company, San- 


dusky, Ohio. 


* Tempera. Powdered and liquid. 27 nontoxic colors, 
gold, silver and copper. Powdered colors mix in- 
stantly with water. Foil inner seal on jars of liquid 
color. American Art Clay Company, 4717 West 16th 
St., Indianapolis 24, Indiana. 


* Tri-Tec Artists Colors. The Triple Technic artist’s 
color. Can paint in oil technic or use as opaque 
or transparent water color on any ground. Most 
economical and versatile tube color made. Color 
Card and Brochure. Permanent Pigments, Inc., 2700 
Highland Avenue, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 

* V Casein Artists Color. The Versatile, easy hand- 
ling casein color. Adapts to any style, any technic 
including impasto. Brilliant color range for design 
and illustration work. In 34 x 25%” Designers’ tubes 
and in studio tubes. Color Card available. Perman- 
ent Pigments, Inc., 2700 Highland Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati 12, Ohio. 

* Liquitex Artists Colors. Polymer emulsion colors 
and mediums. Entirely new media that dries rapidly 
to tough, insoluble, durable films. Extraordinarily 
brilliant, use on any ground including masonry. 
Brochure and color card. Permanent Pigments, Inc., 


2700 Highland Avenue, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


PAPER 


* Bull’s Eye all-purpose paper in twenty brilliant 
colors. Suitable for water colors, poster paint, 
crayons, pencils, pen and ink, pastel and charcoal. 
Best quality. Milton Bradley Company, 74 Park 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 

* Canvasette—Paper Canvas. Has preprimed ready- 
to-paint surface for oil and casein. In pad, sheet 
and roll form, white and TV gray. Most economical. 
Won't crack, chip or peel. Bienfang Paper Co., Inc.. 
Metuchen, N. J. 

* Embeco Construction Paper—school favorite, eco- 
nomical, versatile and all-purpose. Thirty colors, 80 
lb. Milton Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

* Tonal Poster Paper—40 lb., suitable for folding 
and cutting, light weight, strong, economical in 22 
colors. Milton Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

* Watchung Water Color Paper. Brilliantly white 
with “Just-Right” roughness. Colors remain lum- 
inous and alive. Available in 80-lb., 140-lb., and 
165-lb. weight. Professional quality—economical 
even for students. Bienfang Paper Co., Inc., Metu- 
chen, N. J. 

Corrugated paper. Single Face corrugated paper 
available in 19 beautiful colors put up in rolls 48” 
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x 25’ packed in a single carton weighing 6 lbs. 
Reytrim Mfg. Co., Inc., Royersford, Pennsylvania. 


INK & MISC. SUPPLIES 


Higgins American Waterproof Drawing Inks. Water- 
proof Black and 17 waterproof colors comprise the 
most versatile art medium. Higgins Ink Company, 
Order No. 15045. 

Higgins India Ink Cartridge. Available in Waterprovf 
Black for filling drafting instruments. A positive pin 
seal and perfect control in use. Higgins Ink Com- 
pany, Order No. 15045. 

Genuine Mother of Pearl Chips. Used in the creation 
of Decorative Pictures, Wall Plaques, Murals, Mo- 
saic, Frescos, Novelties, Table Tops, Lamp Shad: s. 
etcetera. Universal Crushed Shell Co., P. O. Box 
815, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Higgins Vegetable Glue. Ai extra strong, quick ‘o 
stick, clean, sweet-smelling adhesive for arts aid 
crafts uses, such as paper sculpture. Will stick avy 
two surfaces together as long as one is absorbeitt. 
Higgins Ink Company, Order No. 15045. 


SCHOOLS 

Cleveland Institute of Art. A professional art school 
established in 1882. Now located in a new $2,500.- 
000 building and offering dormitory facilities for 
both male and female students. 

All students complete a required two year basic 
program before selecting one of twelve majors for 
final two years of specialized study. Programs lead 
to both the Diploma and Bachelor of Fine Art 
Degree. Art education curriculum jointly with 
Western Reserve University. A broad program of 
scholarship assistance offered at all levels. 

Admission requirements include application form. 
transcript (with preference for students in upper 
half of graduating class) and strong portfolio of 
original art work. Cleveland Institute of Art, 11141 
East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Teachers College, Columbia University Fine and 
Industrial Arts Department. The department offers 
programs leading to the master’s degree, profes- 
sional diploma and doctor’s degree for teachers at 
the elementary, secondary and college levels and 
for supervisors and administrators in art. Studio 
offerings include enameling, metal work and 
jewelry, woodworking, sculpture, ceramics and 
weaving; costume, home planning, advertising. 
theater arts, textiles, basic and advanced design: 
drawing and composition, watercolor and oil paint- 
ing, serigraphy, etching, and lithography. Speciali- 
zation in various studio areas is provided for. Art 
History and appreciation are given at the college 
and through field work in Europe. Methods and 
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philosophy of art education are covered through 
seminars, lecture courses and student teaching. 
Classes for non-art majors are available. Fine and 
Industrial Arts Department, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York. 


Cooper School of Art is a professional commercial art 


school with a two year, 8 quarter program. The 
commercial art course has three major phases: Art 
Fundamentals (principles of drawing, design and 
painting )—Survey (professional level subjects in 
all major areas of commercial art as well as Art 
History and portrait painting)—Electives (port- 
folio preparation in the student’s major field of 
specialization ). 

Small classes. core program, individual help and 
guidance, high entrance and retention requirements, 
professional artists instructors, informality, 100 
student maximum enrollment. Carefully planned 
creative assignments all have been conducive to 
98% placement of graduates in art studios. Cooper 
School of Art, 6300 Euclid Avenue. Cleveland 3. 
Ohio. 


East Carolina College offers work toward degrees in 


Art Education, and Fine Arts in both undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels: B.S., A.B., M.A.. M.A. in 
Education. We require a studio major in one area: 
Painting. Ceramics, Graphic Arts, Sculpture, and 
Commercial Art. The Department of Art has one 
of the largest and most comprehensive programs in 
the South with new facilities and a young staff of 
artists-teachers. The college has a complete program 
for all interests of extracurricular activities and 
athletics. The college enrollment for 1959-60 was 
over 5,500. Department of Art, Box 115, East Caro- 
lina College, Greenville, N. C. 


The Maryland Institute is a non-profit, private edu- 


cational institution whose aim is to provide the 
cultural background related to the visual arts and 
humanities and train in professional techniques. 
enabling graduates to enter specific professional 
fields as artist-designer. Professional programs in 
advertising design, art teacher education, fashion 
arts, illustration, interior design, painting, indus- 
trial design and sculpture. Bachelor of fine arts 
degree and diploma courses four years. Minimum 
requirement of 124 semester hours in specified 
art and academic subjects for degree. Day, evening. 
Saturday and summer classes. The Maryland Insti- 
tute, 1300 W. Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Mary- 
land. 


New York-Phoenix School of Design. The five major 


courses offered over the years by The New York- 
Phoenix School of Design, at 160 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, have proven their worth through 
the consistent success of alumni in the art world. 
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Courses are planned to interest the truly serious 
student who is determined to have a career in Ad- 
vertising Design, Book and Magazine Illustration, 
Fashion Illustration, Textile Design or the Fine 
Arts. Instructors are professional artists and en- 
rollment is limited. The objective is the development 
of the student as a well-rounded individual as well 
as development of his technical proficiency in his 
special field of interest. New York-Phoenix School 
of Design, 160 Lexington Ave., New York 16, New 
York. 


Parsons School of Design educates young men and 


women at a highly competent, collegiate level in 
five areas of design: Industrial, Fashion, Graphics, 
Interior, and Fashion Illustration. In addition to 
the three-year certificate course, Parsons has a 
cooperative program with New York University 
leading to the BS or BFA degrees: a six-week sum- 
mer session in New York: and a twelve-week sum- 
mer study-tour in Europe. Instruction, beginning 
with a thorough study of fundamentals, culminates 
in specialization, stressing throughout individual 
creativity. Full use is made of the unlimited artistic 
and cultural experiences offered by the New York 
metropolitan area. Parsons School of Design. Box 


P. 410 E. 54th Street. New York 22. New York. 


The Philadelphia Museum College of Art is one of 


the oldest. largest and best equipped coeducational 
professional art schools in the country with an 
enrollment of about 700 full time students in the 
day college and 500 in the Evening Division. Oper- 
ating as a 4-year college, it is privileged to grant 
the BFA and BS degrees and is accredited by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. It opened during the winter of 1877-78 
as an independent non-profit corporation, chartered 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for the pur- 
pose of developing a program of art in relation to 
industry. The emphasis has always been on a prac- 
tical level, offering professional training for men 
and women who wish to make a career and a liveli- 
hood of art. It is the only non-affiliated co-educa- 
tional art school approved as a college by the 
Pennsylvania State Council of Education and by 
the Veterans’ Administration. Philadelphia Museum 
College of Art—Dept. B, Broad & Pine, Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 


Scripps College is a small, privately-endowed, liberal 


arts college for women. Its four-year program places 
strong emphasis on a core sequence of Humanities 
courses, supplemented by unusual offerings in the 
arts. Scripps is a member of the Associated Colleges 
in Claremont, and its students enjoy the advantages 
both of a small institution and of university-type 
affiliations. The Scripps art department offers 
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advanced courses in drawing, painting, sculpture, 
printmaking, architecture, design, weaving, cer- 
amics, and art education, history and _ theory. 
Scripps College, Claremont, California. 

The School of Fine Arts in Cooperation with Uni- 
versity College offers a summer program in Japan 
in Oriental Art for 3 hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit. Program dates are July 10 to Sep- 
tember 4. Tuition is $30 per undergraduate hour 
and $39 per graduate hour. 

A summer abroad program in fashions and textiles 
is offered by the College of Home Economics in co- 
operation with University College. The major focus 
of the summer is on Italy with visits to fashion 
and textile centers in western Europe. Students may 
register for 3 hours of graduate or undergraduate 
credit in applied arts and/or 3 hours credit in 
home economics. Costs of the program are $1100 
for round trip transportation, board, lodging and 
land travel. Truition is $30 per undergraduate 
hour and $39 per graduate hour. 

Both programs include a ‘homestay” arranged 
by The Experiment in International Living. Syra- 
cuse University, University College, 610 East Fay- 
ette St., Syracuse 3, New York. 

The Stanford University Department of Art and 
School of Education jointly offer courses leading 
to degrees with concentrations in Art Education. 
The Masters of Arts in the Teaching of Art is for 
experienced teachers who need a strong concen- 
tration in art and some advanced work in education. 
The program leading to the Ph.D. and Ed.D. de- 
grees is open to a limited number of people with 
strong backgrounds in art and the capacity for 
high level achievement in the foundations of educa- 
tion. The MAT degree may be taken during summer 
sessions. Stanford University, Stanford, California. 
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admittance but they are given time off from work, 
with pay, to take all necessary examinations. 

Recent years have seen correspondence courses de- 
velop in the faculty of art history and theory. Cor- 
respondence students are mostly art people, museum 
workers, art teachers in the general school, designers, 
etc., but the courses are becoming more popular and 
it is anticipated that they will soon enroll many “lay” 
people. The Repin Art Institute in Leningrad had 311 
students registered in its correspondence program for 
art history. 

The institute school year is divided into three parts. 
Eight months are given to formal class or school in- 
struction, two months are for vacation and two 
months are spent in doing what is referred to as 
“summer work”. Summer work is viewed primarily 
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as practical experience which enables the student t 
become acquainted with many different places and 
people. This type of personal experience, it is felt, 
enlarges the student as a person, broadens his under- 
standing and thus helps to make him a better artist. 
During the period of summer work groups of art 
students numbering not more than ten and accon- 
panied by a professor, go to various parts of the 
Soviet Union and Europe to live and study. Plac:s 
where students spend the summer months vary wii) 
each year and a student is thus able to have a varie!\ 
of experiences during his six year training program. 
Places visited vary geographically as well as topically 
so that a student may spend some time at a collectiv« 
farm in the north one summer, and live in an indu - 
trial community in the south the next summer. Whi e 
on their summer experience students make drawin; s 
and paintings of people, places and things. When the \ 
return to the school at the end of the summer, they 
art required to exhibit the work which they have don. 
The distance which one travels on his summer prv- 
gram increases with each year in school. First year 
students, for example, go only 150 or 200 miles from 
the school. Students in the fifth year will travel outside 
of the Soviet Union in many instances and most have 
an enviable travel experience by the time they finish 
their art school training. All costs for this experience 
are paid by the Soviet government. 

All institutes offer post graduate courses which are 
three years in length. Only the best students are ac- 
cepted for post graduate work and most of these are 
in the field of art history and aesthetics. In the case 
of other fields, such as painting and sculpture, the 
program is an extension of the diploma work and 
consists of intensive individual work under the guid- 
ance of an outstanding member of the faculty. Only 
about eight students were accepted each year for post 
graduate work at the Repin Institute in Leningrad. 

Each of the 11 art institutes have the same 
courses of study and offerings in the five faculties or 
major areas of subject matter concentration. The in- 
stitutes are under the general supervision of the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts and their programs must be ap- 
proved by the Academy. 


The Academy of Fine Arts 


The Academy of Fine Arts seems to be the supreme 
authority on matters relating to the visual arts in the 
Soviet Union. The Academy is 200 years old and has 
110 members. Sixty of these are Academicians and 50 
are Associate Members. Membership in the Academy 
is not limited and membership is obtained through 
election by the 60 Academicians (secret ballot). To 
be nominated for membership in the Academy, one 
must have proved himself to be outstanding as a per- 

continued page 20 
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ALFRED P. MAURICE 


Hosannah! With a cover illustration from the “Ho- 
sannah” series of prints by Harold Paris, Artists’ 
Proof, a new magazine of printmaking is launched. 
This periodical will be published semi-annually by the 
Pratt Graphic Art Center of New York. The first issue 
contains a foreword by Fritz Eichenberg of the edi- 
torial staff, which also includes Andrew Stasik and 
Bert Waggott; an appreciation of the work of Rolf 
Nesch by Robert H. Simmons; review of the “Hosan- 
nah” series of prints by Harold Paris mentioned above 
and written by Kneeland McNulty; “Thoughts on 
Printmaking” by Gabor Peterdi; a two-part apprecia- 
tion of Shiko Munakata by Beate Gordon and Eichen- 
berg; Doris Seidler’s “Report from Leningrad” on the 
state of the artist in general and the printmaker spe- 
cifically in that city; and a portfolio of reproductions 
of new prints including prints by Avati, Calapai, 
Kohn, Frasconi, Kruck, Myers, Tapiés, Uchima, Sainz, 
Forslund, Bonomi, Yoo and Morales. There is also a 
brief report on “Workshops and Activities” and a 
section of notes on contributors. All articles are co- 
piously illustrated with reproductions of high quality. 

Prints created as book illustrations by Antonio 
Frasconi appear in the March issues of Horizon. A 
half dozen of his prints, one a two-page print of a 
bird, are handsomely presented. The issue also in- 
cludes an article about junk sculpture written by John 
Canaday, an examination of “Corbusier’s Cloister” at 
Eveux-sur-Arbresle written by Cranston Jones, Eliza- 
beth Sutherland’s look at “New York’s New Wave of 
Movie Makers”, and an excellent article on Nicholas 
Poussin, the 17th century French master whose work 
is of such current interest. Pierre Schneider’s lucid 
text for the latter article is accompanied by six excel- 
lent color reproductions and the same number in black 
and white. 

There is a quality very much akin to Poussin’s color 
and form to be found in the color photographs of 
Realités, a unique and visually stunning Parisian 
monthly. It is the type of publication which it seems 
to me Horizon aspires to be, but in Realités every- 
thing comes off effortlessly and with infinitely more 
assurance. Various aspects of art are well-covered, 
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Periodicals 
In 
Review 


many articles are illustrated by first-rate artists and 
the color photographs, of which there are many, are 
taken by photographers who are obviously thoroughly 
familiar with what painters have done and are doing. 
The periodical has a real intellectual and visual 
bounce. The March issue is devoted to “Paris: Secrets 
of a City”. It is available in the English language edi- 
tion from Eastern News Distributors, Inc., New York 


14, New York. 


Visual bounce is a characteristic of American Fab- 
rics, THE magazine of fabrics and fabric design. It 
is the most insert-ridden periodical since the disap- 
pearance of Fleur Cowles’ short-lived Flair. The spring 
1961 issue has no fewer than 41 special inserts in- 
cluding swatches of material, an eight-page brochure 
advertising its Encyclopedia of Textiles, a package 
of cotton seeds, samples of 10 colored yarns and a 
beautiful tipped in reproduction of El Greco’s “View 
of Toledo”. There are excellent articles on the print- 
ing of textiles (describing hand and machine proc- 
esses) and on the revival of tapestry weaving. 

Monotype printmaking also seems headed for a re- 
vival. An article by Henry Rasmusen (excerpted from 
his book Printmaking with Monotype) appears in the 
January-February issue of Design. The basic process 
and some variants are described and illustrated quite 
clearly. The editors of this periodical should edit more 
carefully. Where, in this issue, did they put the con- 
tinuation of the article “Portraits for Illustration”? 
Also in the same issue is an article “The Material 
Things in Art”, by William Collopy. The author dis- 
cusses, too briefly perhaps, some of the materials used 
in art. 

Collopy discusses one art material brushes in more 
detail in the February issue of School Arts. The article 
is a good, clear discussion of brushes, their variety, 
use and care. Mr. Collopy should expand this into a 
series of articles on various materials. The issue also 
contains Victor D’Amico’s latest annual statement of 
a new direction for art education. 


Alfred P. Maurice, Director, Kalamazoo Art 


Center 
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SOVIET UNION . . . from page 18 

former in one of the five areas designating the visual 
arts, i.e., painting, sculpture, architecture, graphic arts, 
and art history or aesthetics. The members of the 
Academy meet twice a year and their activities and 
program are directed by a governing board of eight 
members known as the Presidium of the Academy of 
Fine Arts. The eight members of the Presidium are 
elected by the 110 members of the Academy. They 
carry out the policy of the Academy and direct activi- 
ties between meetings. 

The Academy has its headquarters in Moscow and 
the members of the arts study mission had the priv- 
ilege of meeting with some members of the Presidium 
at the Academy headquarters. The information relat- 
ing to the Presidium and its activities was largely ob- 
tained during this visit to the Academy headquarters 
and gallery. 

The program of the Academy has three major parts 
or subdivisions. These are: 1) To encourage and pro- 
mote the creative work of the members of the Acad- 
emy. 2) To encourage and promote the study of the 
history of art and aesthetics. 3) To encourage and 
promote the study of the methodology of teaching art 
with particular reference to the programs of the art 
institutes and the art programs in the secondary 
schools. 

As has already been stated, the curriculums of the 
11 art institutes are under the direct supervision of 
the Academy. Because of a concern for the quality of 
instruction in art in the general secondary school and 
also a concern for the quality of art training received 
by the teacher of art for the general schools programs, 
the Academy has introduced a teacher training pro- 
gram into the art institute offerings. The members 
of the Academy indicated the hope that the intro- 
duction of teacher training programs would also re- 
lieve the technical schools of this responsibility and 
thus free them to devote their full attention to the 
training of designers for the theatre, industry, etc. 

An exhibition hall is connected with the Academy 
headquarters building in Moscow and the work of 
members is regularly exhibited. 


Technical Art Schools and Institutes 


Special schools to train students for careers in the 
fields of industrial arts and applied arts are located 
throughout the Soviet Union. Technical Schools have 
seven year programs and provide both a general and 
a special education. Students may enter these schools 
at the eighth grade and upon completion they have 
the equivalent of a general secondary school educa- 
tion. All Technical Schools do not have the same 
special curriculums, although most seem to have pro- 
grams for the training of teachers to teach art in the 
general secondary school. The teacher training pro- 
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gram of the 1905 School of Memory, located in Mos. 
cow, was described in Part I of this report. The other 
curriculums offered by the 1905 school were in 1) 
Theatre Decoration—state design, scene painting, etc.. 
2) General Decoration—window dislpay, sign paint- 
ing, etc. 

Training in the industrial arts and applied arts on 
the level of the university is given in industrial art 
institutes. The Moscow Industrial Art Institute wa- 
founded in 1825, and existed until 1930. It was re- 
organized again in 1945, just after World War || 
and it now has nine divisions. They are as follows: 
Monumental Decorative Painting (mural), Monumen- 
tal Decorative Sculpture, Wood Engraving, Metal En- 
graving, Ceramics, Glass, Plastics (decoration an: 
design), Fabric and Textile Design, Interior Decors- 
tion. 

Students enter the school.upon graduation fro: 
the 11 year or general secondary school. Entrance i- 
based upon examination and, as in the case o! 
the schools previously discussed, only a small per- 
centage of the total number who apply are admitted 
each year. The curriculum of the school is simila: 
in many ways to that of the art institutes. Student- 
in all divisions take basic courses in drawing. 
painting, composition, and in the history and theor) 
of art. In addition, students take theory and prac. 
tical courses in the field of their specialty. The 
program is a six year one with the sixth year devoted 
to the production of a major work of “diploma work.” 
The diploma work must be related to some industrial 
problem or industrial need. As a diploma project, one 
student had recently completed a mural for the com- 
munity center of a collective farm. Another student 
had designed an automobile, as his major project. 
and had been employed by an automobile factory as 
an apprentice designer. The school maintained a mu- 
seum as part of its program and many of the diploma 
projects in furniture design, machine design, etc.. 
were displayed there. The museum also contained a 
historical section and the museum facilities were often 
used by the students as part of their class work. 

Special two year curriculums were also offered by) 
the school for the training of technicians (as against 
designers) in special craft areas. These included such 
skills as cutting and installation of marble and mo- 
saics, casting of sculpture and general metal casting. 
furniture finishing, etc. These curriculums were sim- 
ilar in many ways to the offerings given at some of 
the technical art schools. In the Industrial Institute. 
however, even students who are enrolled for the two 
year skill courses had to have the general secondary 
education. 


Employment of Artists 


Graduates of the special art schools in the Soviet 
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Union, are not concerned with finding employment. 
With the expanding Soviet economy, there are more 
position openings than there are graduates each year 
to fill them. Graduates of technical and industrial 
schools find employment in the industrial complex. 
In general, the placement is handled through the gov- 
ernment agency responsible for a particular activity. 
The needs of particular factories, stores, etc., are co- 
ordinated by the government agency involved and 
schools are notified of the openings. In some instances, 
students are assigned to specific jobs but more often 
they are allowed to choose the position which appeals 
to them most. Employers are also involved in the 
selection process and they are allowed to indicate 
preference among applicants. 

Artists, sculptors, architects, and other “fine” artists 
are placed in a similar manner. Requests for artists’ 
services are placed with the Ministry of Culture and 
assignments are made by the Ministry. Graduates often 
are assigned to teaching positions in the various spe- 
cial schools and community centers, and they also 
receive special assignments. Employment, particularly 
in the commission sense, is also obtained through the 
Union of Soviet Artists. The Union often receives 
orders for pictures, sculptures, etc., and member ar- 
tists are assigned to fill these special requests. The 
Union has galleries throughout the Soviet Union 
where the works of artists are displayed and sold. 
The Ministry of Culture arranges exhibitions and spe- 
cial shows for artists and these activities are supported 
by the State budget. 

Fine art industries such as fabric shops, textile 
plants, ceramics manufacturers, publishers, etc., give 
a certain percentage of their income to an Art Fund. 
This fund is administered by the Artists Union and is 
used in an unbudgeted manner to support activities 
deemed important by the Union. In some instances 
money is given to artists to purchase supplies, rent 
studios, carry on special experiments or projects, etc. 
The profession of the artist was referred to on several 
occasions as a “free” profession and the life of a pro- 
fessional painter or sculptor is probably less structur- 
ed than that of other professional groups. 


Conclusion 
Although a few comparisons were made in this re- 
port, it is not a comparative study. Thirty days is too 
short a time for one to examine a system of education 
in any depth. However, this amount of time does 
provide sufficient opportunity to determine the char- 
acter of an education program so that a recommenda- 
tion either for or against a comparative study can 
be made. 
Art education in the Soviet Union has an established 
philosophy, a well defined program of sequential learn- 
continued page 28 
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Spotlight on NEA. . 


JAMES E. RUSSELL 


The Educational Policies Commission 


Among the most visible of the units of the National 
Education Association is one with a title that makes 
observers think that it must be the policy-making body 
of the Association. Some persons even wonder if it 
makes policy for education generally. Actually, the 
Educational Policies Commission makes policy for 
no one. 

The Commission was established some twenty-seven 
years ago by the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Administrators. 
Its purpose was to fill the gap between thought and 
action in American education. The educators who are 
in position to act are the very persons who are so 
overburdened that it is no easy matter for them to 
take the time to reflect on major policy issues. So 
EPC was established to, as its charter says: “make 
recommendations on matters of policy in education.” 

EPC is a unique agency within the profession of 
education. It is an independent voice on behalf of edu- 
cation. It speaks for itself only. Its sole authority lies 
in the contributions its studies make to thinking on 
major issues and in the respect in which its members 
are held. 

In the making of any kind of public policy there 
are three stages. 

1. There is a thinking stage in which someone tries 
to figure out the right thing to do. This can be called 
Policy-planning. 

2. There is a political stage in which the planners’ 
ideas are subjected to the forces which the society has 
created to influence, limit, or approve decisions as to 
what is to be done. This stage can be called Policy- 
approving. 

3. There is a stage in which the approved policy 
is carried into effect. This can be called Policy-execut- 
ing. 

Let me comment on these stages in reverse order. 
The last stage is the one most professionals recognize 
as their main job. They think of themselves as public 
servants, devoted to carrying out policies made by 
others. Sometimes they overlook the extent to which 
there is feed-back from the execution of policy, even 
as far as the planning stage. But it is obvious that any 
policy-planner must be concerned with how his recom- 
mendations work out, and if they are not succeeding, 


James E. Russell is Secretary, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission 
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he must make changes. So any professional in educ:- 
tion will have some part also in the planning proces, 
even though he may not recognize it. 

The second stage is, in the main, beyond the han: s 
of professionals. It is in the hands of legislators, scho. 
board members, pressure-group operators, private cil - 
zens, and other forces which operate on the politic: | 
scene in America. This is the stage which we profe - 
sionals usually abhor. It presents a scene of politic: | 
conflict which may contain elements we dislike, i: - 
cluding, perhaps, compromise, half-truths, anti-inte - 
lectualism, grossly overdrawn charges, and sensatio: - 
alism. Our society has many facets; our people are 
highly diverse. Agreement is not easy to find, but 
disagreement is plentiful. These disagreements find 
their most effective expression in the policy-approving 
stage. Thus, while this stage may seem disagreeable, 
it is also very necessary, for it is only by this process 
that we can adapt policies to the “consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

The first stage is again mainly in the hands of the 
profession, but in a very different sense from the 
policy-executing stage. Here is where an Educational 
Policies Commission fits in. Not that you have to have 
a Commission to do policy-planning. Far from it. 
There is no way to avoid policy-planning. It is done 
all the time in every school in the land. The question 
is not whether you do policy-planning but how to do 
it wisely. Wisdom in policy requires a set of condi- 
tions not easy to obtain in American education. It is 
to ensure these conditions that policies commissions 
were brought into being. 

What are the requirements? 

First, the pace must be slow enough to make it 
possible to reflect and ponder. The policy-planner 
must have a perceptive mind and must come to grips 
with deep implications in the problems he deals with 
and in the solutions he proposes. He must be very 
sensitive to these implications. | do not believe that 
the intellectual perceptiveness required to do this job 
can exist under pressure of deadlines or when distract- 
ed by special interests clamoring for attention. I speak 
from the heart when I say this, for I have had to deal 
with problems of policy-planning both with and with- 
out deadlines, and the difference is marked. In the 
course of a considerable military experience I worked 
against deadlines nearly continuously. As I look back 
on it now, I find it hard to agree with any of the 
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recommendations I made then. Since joining the staff 
of the Educational Policies Commission, however, I 
have worked in a situation free from deadline and 
constituency pressures, and I believe that the per- 
formance reflects the difference. 

The second requirement of wise policy-planning is 
professional staff. Let no educator assume that the 
hard work of policy-planning can be done by an over- 
burdened administrator in his spare time. It is a full- 
time job which can be done only by total, uninter- 
rupted attention of able minds. 

The third requirement of wise policy-planning is 
experience in the field for which the proposed policies 
are being planned. More experience is needed than 
any single individual can possess. Thus it is neces- 
sary to assemble a group from a variety of back- 
grounds. Needless to say, this group must also be 
disinterested, openminded, and able. It must possess 
richness of experience; it must also possess the will- 
ingness to consult the experience of others. 

The fourth requirement is continuity. Before a 
group of experienced educators and a_ professional 
staff can operate effectively together, they must under- 
stand each other and the problem at hand. Once they 
do know each other and learn to work together, they 
are capable _of transferring their attention to many 
professional questions. 

The last requirement—in some respects it may be 
one of the most important—is recognition. The policy- 
planning function cannot be filled by persons who 
lack the respect of their colleagues. If they do not 
enjoy respect, what they have to say will not be 
heeded, and if it is not heed. +, it is useless. This is 
why the Educational Policies Commission has tradi- 
tionally included persons of very high prestige. Some 
are persons from central leadership positions in the 
profession. For example, William G. Carr, Executive 
Secretary of the NEA, is a member. So is Finis Engle- 
man, Executive Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Dr. James B. Conant 
has been a member of EPC for longer than any other 
person. His terms total nearly 18 years. President 
Eisenhower was a member for four years. The roster 
of past members reads like a catalogue of educational 
leadership. 

This Commission has been in existence for 27 years 
now, and in that time it has attempted to do with the 
big issues of our time. The most important of its 
recent statements is one which will emerge very soon 
under the title The Central Purpose of American Edu- 
cation. This is a revaluation of the central reasons for 
offering education to our people. It reviews traditional 
statements of purposes, such as Cardinal Principles 
Secondary Education (1918) and The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy an EPC publica- 

continued page 28 
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NEWS IN EDUCATION AND ART 


John Hay Fellowships 
Awarded Five Art Teachers 


John Hay Fellowships for 1961-62 have been award- 
ed to 76 public high school teachers, the John Hay 
Fellows Program announced today. The awards total 
almost three quarters of a million dollars. 


These 76 teachers selected from twenty states and 
the District of Columbia, will study for a year in the 
humanities at six universities, California, Chicago, 
Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. Each 
Fellow will receive a sum equivalent to his teaching 
salary in addition to full tuition, health fee, and 
transportation costs for himself and his family. 

Significant is the fact that nearly one half of the 
John Hay Fellows will receive part of their stipends 
from their schools in the form of sabbatical or other 
pay. Most of the Fellows teach English and history 
and the other social studies. Others are instructors in 
foreign languages, music, art, and science. 

In announcing the awards, Dr. Charles R. Keller, 
director of the John Hay Fellows Program said, “The 
John Hay Fellows Program through its year fellow- 
ships and Summer Institutes in the Humanities is 
pleased to be speaking up for the humanities and to 
be giving high school teachers opportunities to re- 
charge their intellectual batteries.” 

The award winning art teachers were: Henry C. 
Dziezic, Shenendehowa Central School, Elnora, New 
York; Rufus Jacoby, Calvin Coolidge School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Richard W. Jones, H. H. Lowrey High 
School, Dearborn, Michigan; Ervin E. Nowicki, 
Whitefish Bay High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
and Jules Trattner, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


N.Y.U. Plans New 
Purchase-Prize Competition 


A new purchase-prize art competition, designed to 
give recognition to the work of lesser-known but tal- 
ented living artists, will be established this year by 
New York University’s Washington Square College 
of Arts and Science. 

Plans for the competition were disclosed recently 
by Dean Thomas C. Pollock of the College. A selected 
group of little-known artists will be invited to partici- 
pate in a competitive exhibit that is scheduled for 
December 4 through 21 at NYU’s Loeb Student Center, 
Washington Square South. 

A total of $1,500 will be used to purchase one or 
more of the winning works, which will be added to the 
University’s Art Collection. The collection has been 
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established during the last three years and includes 
paintings, drawings, and sculpture by twentieth ce:- 
tury artists. 

Dean Pollock said the idea of such an art compet - 
tion originated with a group of prominent alum: i 
who are members of the College’s visiting Committe... 
The group, headed by New York attorney Willia:: 
Peyton Marin, also raised privately the bulk of tl» 
prize money. 

“We heartily endorsed the committee’s suggestion.” 
Dean Pollock said. “A college of liberal arts an | 
science has an obligation to the community at lar; > 
to seek out new creative talent. We hope to make 
the competition an annual event. If so, other forn.s 
of art in addition to painting will very likely be i: - 
cluded in future years.” 

A three-person jury of contemporary art authoriti: < 
will choose the artists who will be invited to partic - 
pate in the December show. The jury also will judge 
the exhibited work and name the winner or winner.. 

Chairman of the jury is Dr. H. W. Janson, chairman 
of the department of fine arts at the College. The 
other two members are Dorothy Miller, curator of 
Museum Collections of the Museum of Modern Ari. 
and Dr. Robert J. Goldwater, director of the Museu: 
of Primitive Art in New York City and a professor of 
fine arts at NYU. 

“It will be our task to choose 12 to 15 artists from 
the vast assortment of talent in the United States to- 
day,” Dr. Janson said. “The exhibit will provide a 
public showcase for the work of artists who, in our 
judgment, are insufficiently well known.” 

The jury, he said, will look for artists whose paint- 
ings show a “visual discovery” of their own and whose 
work is fresh and original. He cautioned, however, that 
“new talent” does not necessarily mean young artists. 

“An artist in his late 40’s can suddenly burst into 
his full creative bloom,” Dr. Janson said. 

Mr. Marin, who as former chairman of the Visit- 
ing Committee took a leading role in making the art 
competition possible, is himself a collector of con- 
temporary American art and an amateur sculptor. He 
was graduated from Washington Square College in 
1929 and received his law degree from the NYU 
School of Law in 1931. He recently completed a four- 
year term as head of the committee and was suc- 
ceeded by Daniel M. Kelly, a New York investment 
banker. 

Mr. Marin said the idea of an art competition was 
the “natural result” of his alma mater’s location in 
New York City, a traditional center for creative art. 
“There is a ferment of new ideas in art today,” he 
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said. “What could be more hitting for a college of 
liberal arts than reaching out into the community to 
help gain recognition for the best of the new in art?” 


Education Leaders Told of 
High School Drop-out Problem 


Nearly one million boys and girls 16 and 17 years 
of age, who should be in high school are not. They 
have left their books behind them and hang out in 
gangs around street corners, or work casually from 
time to time at low paid jobs. Few are equipped to 
earn a decent living. Many of them are habitues of 
the juvenile courts. These are high school drop-outs. 

They are a big problem now, and a few years from 
now they are going to be a bigger problem. Educators 
get nightmares thinking about what is in prospect 
unless it becomes possible for the high schools drastic- 
ally to revise their operations so as to provide courses 
which will keep these young people in school and 
train them for useful lives. 

Sam M. Lambert, research director for the National 
Education Association, spoke of this problem at a re- 
cent national conference of P.T.A. leaders and school 
board members at NEA headquarters. The meeting 
brought together 45 representatives from 33 states to 
discuss federal support for the public schools, for 
which legislation is now pending in Congress. 

The reason the drop-out problem may get much 
worse, Lambert warned, is simply that the big bulge 
in school-age population is now moving from the 
elementary schools into the high schools. There were 
8.4 million in the 14-17 age group in 1950; by 1970 
there will be 15.9 million. In the 18-21 age group 
there were 8.9 million in 1950; by 1970 there will be 
14.6 million. 

“The number of jobs available to the unskilled is 
decreasing year by year because of advances in tech- 
nology,” he said. “But the number of people who will 
be looking for such jobs is increasing very rapidly. If 
we can’t find jobs now for the unskilled workers we 
have, what are we going to do when we have a great 
many more unskilled workers, and many fewer job 
openings for the unskilled?” 

As matters stand now, Lambert said, out of every 
100 boys and girls reaching the fifth grade, only 60 
finish high school. Out of every 100 who enter high 
school, 33 drop out before earning a diploma. 

“A situation like this,” he added, “raises many 
questions about the adequacy of today’s schools. Are 
their guidance programs really adequate? Is the 
program of studies broad enough to meet the needs of 
these youths? Is the quality of teachers and teaching 
equal to the demands of our rapidly changing society ? 

“The obvious answer is ‘No’. A 33 percent drop-out 
rate is far too high. No one should assume that the 33 
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The Art of 
PICTORIAL 
COMPOSITION 


Step-by-step guidance for the 
artist or the would-be artist in 
the essentials of composition— 
from skeletal considerations 
through perspective and color. 
A handsome, 8% x 11 book; 60 full-page plates and 
hundreds of half-tone drawings. 

“Impressive . . . soundly rooted in the traditional 
fundamentals but richly and profusely inventive in 
the direction of current abstract forms . . . useful 
as a systematic training for students of contemporary 
design, applicable to creative and commercial pur- 
poses.”—RICHARD GUGGENHEIMER $7.50 

and 


The Art of 
THREE DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 
How to Create Space Figures 


A wholly original approach to the study of design 
—for all whose avocations and professions make use 
of three-dimensional objects and designs. Over 1000 
line illustrations. $8.50 


At your bookstore or from Dept. 32, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


percent who quit during their high school years are 
incapable of learning and thus not worth educating. 
Some of them may be—but not 3 to 4 in every 10.” 

A few years back the high school drop-out rate was 
even higher than it is today—-50 to 60 percent, as 
against today’s 33 percent. Changes in high school 
curriculums or programs of study, have been credited 
with bringing about that reduction, even though these 
same changes have sometimes brought about unwar- 
ranted criticism of the schools for adding “soft” or 
“frill” courses. 

“Specialists in the labor field,” Lambert said. “tell 
us that these youngsters who quit school do not make 
very good workers. They have no skills to market. 
They are too young, too immature to appreciate a job 
and stick to it. They can’t command a wage that will 
support a reasonable standard of living. 

“All this adds up to the most disgruntled, disillusion- 
ed and unsatisfactory group of workers in America. 
In addition, more and more of them are finding diffi- 
culty in obtaining any sort of employment. Among 
those failing to finish high school the unemployment 
rate is almost double that of those who do finish, and 
more than three times that of those who have had 
some college education.” 

The U. S. Labor Department has estimated that 
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FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% " 53 %, OFF Finest Canvas, Oil 


Colors, Brushes, etc. 


FREE: 2 authoritative illustr. booklets. Ralph Mayer “The Modern 
Manufacture of Artists’ Colors’ and “On Artists’ Canvas.” Free 
Canvas and drawing paper samples. ACT TODAY! 


UTRECHT LINENS, 119 W. 57, N. Y. 19 
Mfrs. & Distributors Plaza 7-1143 


BINNEY & me. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. New York, N.Y. 


The International Standard of EXCHTACE 
La Norma internacional 


NAEA 
SUPPORTING 
MEMBER 


PRINTERS BUILDING WORCESTER MASSACHUSETIS 


6 styles of gy 
tables availab! 

with from 1 to 6 me, 
ers and built-en tab- 
oret, 4 — available 


Write for Free 
ond Price List. 


Over 25 styles and 


sizes of and 
stools available. Equip- 
ed with the famous 1624 
“LifteLok” mechanism, 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, 


P.O. 80x 237 DEPTS GarrReTT, INDIANA 


within the next 10 years 7,500,000 youths will quit 
school before finishing high school. Seven and a helf 
million drop-outs. That is the size of the problem in 
the decade of the 1960's. 

“In the long run,” said Lambert, “it would |) 
cheaper to educate these boys and girls, rather than .o 
pay the bill for the side effects. Unless we do more fir 
them in the public schools, this group will impose :n 
almost impossible burden on the resources of reli -f 
and welfare organizations, the employment agenc’ 
—and the juvenile courts. 

“But the type of education which will help to sol e 
the problem is going to be expensive. It will me n 
smaller classes in elementary schools, more remed 3] 
reading instruction, special classes and special scho: !s 
at the high school level. It will mean more and bett :r 
counseling, broader and more adequate programs f 


study, and specially trained teachers.” 

Aside from the social costs involved in not dealii g 
with the problem, Lambert noted, positive values a-e 
being lost. He pointed out that the typical male hi: h 
school graduate may be expected to earn over his li!e- 
time $71,000 more than the typical male worker w! 
has graduated only from elementary school. There 
were, in 1958, more than 8,600,000 men in this coun- 
try who had had only eight years of school, Lambert 
noted. High school graduation might have meant for 
this group a difference in lifetime earnings of more 
than $600 billion. 

“And a lot of federal income taxes and other taxes 
might have been collected out of that $600 billion.” 
he observed, a bit ruefully. 


Educators Support Federal 
Assistance to Schools 


Federal assistance to the schools as proposed by 
President Kennedy will strengthen the nation’s econ- 
omy today while it is strengthening the future of the 
nation, William G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association (NEA) told a con- 
gressional subcommittee. 

Carr, accompanied by Sam M. Lambert, NEA re- 
search director, testified before the House education 
subcommittee that NEA supports enthusiastically the 
President’s proposal for a $2.3 billion three-year pro- 
gram of grants to the states for teacher salaries and 
school construction. 

Carr said it was ironic that in a nation which has 
too much wheat, too many workers, too many auto- 
mobiles and other evidences of wealth, the children 
are not given too many opportunities to develop their 
full potential. The youth of America, he said, are a 
supremely important natural resource, more import- 
ant than our oil reserves, timber reservations or stock- 
piles of strategic materials. 
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“There are always clever people at hand to assert 
triumphantly that more money will not solve all our 
educational problems,” Carr said. “Of course, this is 
quite true. Nevertheless it is true also that money can 
buy many of the indispensable ingredients of better 
schools, and that more money is an immediate need— 
a first step.” 

Lambert presented a lengthy, detailed statistical 
outline of the needs of the schools as they will develop 
in the decade of the 1960s. Enrollment in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, he said, will rise by 
about 8 million, with relatively the larger part of the 
increase coming in high schools, where education is 
more expensive than in the elementary grades. This 
will mean, he said, that the cost of education will at 
least double in the decade, rising to about $30 billion 
by 1970. 

“Few people realize what a tremendous load this $30 
billion is going to be on local and state revenue pro- 
grams,” Lambert added. “Ten years from now public 
elementary and secondary schools will be costing two- 
thirds as much as national defense is costing us now. 
In another decade these schools will be requiring as 
much revenue as all state and local services, including 
education, cost in 1959.” 

It will be necessary, Lambert said, to build 600,000 
new classrooms during the 1960’s, and to recruit 2 
million teachers, at the rate of about 200,000 a year. 
At present, he added, the colleges are turning out each 
year only 129,000 prospective teachers, and of these 
129,000 only 73 percent, or 95,000, actually enter on 
teaching careers. The others, he said, go often into oc- 
cupations which offer greater financial rewards. 

The only way we can make a dent in the teacher 
supply problem as it will present itself during the 
1960’s Lambert said, is to reduce the turnover rate 
among teachers and to find some way of recruiting 
many more teachers than we have in the past. 

“We might as well admit,” Lambert added, “that 
for many years now we have been capitalizing on the 
fact that teaching, even at low salaries, could attract 
an adequate supply of well educated young women. 
Many other fields have not been open to them. But 
this situation is changing very rapidly. In 1900, 75 
percent of all the women in professional occupations 
were in teaching; in 1950 only 43 percent of them 
were in teaching. The situation is becoming more 
competitive year after year. We no longer have a 
monopoly on the supply of well educated women.” 

The typical teacher of today, Lambert added, is “no 
longer a sweet young thing in her early twenties who 
lives with her mother and father at no cost to herself. 
The typical teacher in the American public school is 
both mature and well educated. This person is about 
43 years of age, has gone to college 4.7 years and has 

continued page 29 
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An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Write for your free copy of this 
208-page catalogue that makes 
available everywhere the huge stock 
and variety of America's largest art 
supply distributor. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. INC. 
2 W. 46 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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(CHALKS - WATER COLORS - CRAYONS - TEXTILE CRAF TS 
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CALL YOUR PRANG MAN TODAY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK a 
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Proven Aids to Rich Achievement 
in 
ART EDUCATION 
MILTON BRADLEY MILTON BRADLEY 


“Poster Colors "Finger Palen 
BRADLEY Water Colors Modeling Clay 


School Art and Library Furniture 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass @ Chicago @ New York @ San Francisco 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman > 


1 yr $4 2 yrs $7.50 3 yrs $10 5 yrs $15 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 OREGON 9-2748 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
SIXTY CENTS 
The Only Art Magazine Giving Instruction in All 
Branches of Art 
A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE to Teachers Upon 


Request. 
Special Group Rates to 
Teachers and Students 


Subscription 
$6.00 Per Year THE ARTIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


306 West llth St., New York 14 


\ 


Please.. no compliments 


J ust send money. 
Don’t misunderstand. We 
love it when readers 

all over the art world 
tell us how usable 

they find every issue of 
DESIGN. And how it 
stimulates exploration in 
doing areas of painting 
handerafts, graphics, 
decorating and creative 
‘teaching. But paid 
readership makes it all 
come true. 


Among the 13,000 art educators, schools and colleges 
who subscribe to this oldest of all art magazines, only 
NAEA members receive the reduced rate of $4 per year. 
(Regular price is $4.50.) So, identify yourself.and send in 
your subscription directly to DESIGN to quolify. You'll re- 
ceive your magazine bimonthly thru the school year—in 
time to meet every seasonal need in art and handcraft. 
Full refund guarantee if not delighted with first issue. 


337 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 


POLICIES COMMISSION . . . from page 23 

tion in 1938. Its conclusion is that the cultivation of 
rational powers is the central purpose of American 
education. The statement recognizes also that the 
ability to think cannot be developed solely by abstract 
study. 

Art educators may be interested in this sample >f 
the thinking of the Commission. “There is no certainty 
that study of abstract subjects like mathematics >r 
philosophy enhances rational powers, and it is possi! le 
that experiences in areas which appear to have lit le 
connection may in fact make a great contribution to 
rational development. As a case in point, the ability 
to recognize pattern in a mass of abstract data is of 
considerable importance in learning to analyze,  e- 
duce, or infer. Perhaps it can be learned in the cow) se 
of mathematical study; but perhaps it can be learn.d 
as well through music, in which the pupil may be 
helped to perceive the elements of form within tie 
abstract.” 

The most recent publications of the Commission 
have been: The Contemporary Issues in Elementary 
Education; National Policy and the Financing of the 
Public Schools; An Essay on Quality in Public Edu- 
cation; and The Contemporary Challenge to American 
Education. The projects on which the Commission is 
currently engaged include a study on “Education of 
the Culturally Deprived,” which focuses on the prob- 
lem of education in metropolitan centers, and “Na- 
tional Leadership in American Education,” which is 
a study of the role of the President and the national 
government in the improvement of American educa- 
tion. 


SOVIET UNION . . . from page 21 
ings and well established standards by which progress 
at all levels of the art program can be judged. While 
American art education has a great many strengths, 
it has been criticized recently as having no clearly 
defined sequence of learnings, particularly at the 
secondary school level, and of lacking a well estab- 
lished set of standards for judging progress. A com- 
parative study of art education in the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. would probably be profitable for both coun- 
tries and certainly additional exchanges of personnel 
in the field of art education is to be recommended. 
The barriers to communication and understanding 
between different countries and their people are for- 
midable but not insurmountable. These barriers can 
be breached if a will to do so exists and the possibili- 
ties of this are enhanced, if some common meeting 
ground can be found. The arts provide an excellent 
meeting ground and one can only hope that exchange 
programs between the United States and other coun- 
tries will not only continue, but that they will be 
increased and strengthened. 
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Creativity and Psychological Health 


MICHAEL F. ANDREWS, editor 


The provocative articles in this new book for art educators were delivered as lectures at the 1960 
Symposium Conference on Creative Arts Education at Syracuse University. 
Such outstanding men as Pitirim A. Sorokin, Director of the Harvard Research Center in Creative 
Altruism; Ordway Tead, Vice President of Harper and Brothers; G. Arnold Cronk, M.D., Associate 
Professor of Health and Preventive Medicine at Syracuse University; and Viktor Lowenfeld, former 
Head of the Department of Art Education at Pennsylvania State University; and others, examine 
the many aspects of the relation of creativity to mental health. This is a significant and stimulat- 
ing book for all those concerned with the teaching of art. 

Bibliography. 112 pages, paper. April, 1961 $2.25 


Aesthetic Form and Education 


MICHAEL F. ANDREWS, editor 


The lectures of the first two Symposium Conferences on Creative Arts Education, in 1957 and 
1958, are here combined in a single volume, with articles by Susanne K. Langer, Robert Iglehart, 
Brewster Ghiselin and others. 

“The bibliography is one of the best on creativity and aesthetic form available. Aesthetic Form 
and Education may be read most widely by the ‘eggheads’ in art education, but undoubtedly its 
contents will be read with keen interest by all educators.” Ivan Johnson, Arts and Activities. “You 
will find this collection highly readable and informative of the broad current of ideas which flows 
in art education today.” Art Education Bulletin. 


Bibliography. 112 pages, paper. 1958 $2.25 
SPECIAL OFFER: Both of these books may be pur- 
chased, if ordered at the same time, for the com- 


FEDERAL SUPPORT . . . from page 27 
taught school for 13 years. One summer in three this ADVERTISERS INDEX 
teacher goes back to college at his or her own expense. 
During the school year this teacher averages a 45-to-50 , 
hour week in teaching, grading papers and planning American Crayon Co. ..............- 27 
work for the days ahead. 28 
“With this much college training and experience, Binney & Smith Co. ..............--. 26 
and at an age when the worker should be getting Brown Gros., Arthur .......0.00000-> 27 
somewhere, the typical teacher’s salary is likely to be ‘28 
$5200.” Design Quarterly Magazine .......... 23 
If teacher salaries were double within the next Garrett Tubular Products ............ 26 
four years, as they should be if education is to com- Handweaver Magazine ............. 28 
pete in the professional field for teachers, Lambert Horper & Bros. .............-..-00- 25 
said, their salaries would average $10,750—still only 
about three-fourths of the average in 17 other profes- Pre ey enna 28 
sional occupations. 
Permanent Pigments 23 
“Art for the Academically Talented Student” School Arts Magazine ............... 26 
A report of a conference held as part of the NEA Syracuse Univ. Prees ..... 2s seccccses 29 
Project on Talented Students will be mailed free to ee eer 27 
members on record at time of mailing in May. eer eee ee ee 26 
Additional copies may be purchased from the NAEA Wobor-Costelle 21 
Headquarters at $1.00 each. 20% discount on 10 or 31 
more to one address. 
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SUMMER MEETING 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.— RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961—During NEA Convention 


PROGRAM: 2:00 P.M. Ritz Carlton Ballroom 
Presiding: Charles M. Robertson 


Chairman: Marguerite Walter, supervisor of art, Philadelphia Public Schools, Pa. 
Program Title: Visual Means for Teaching a Visual Art 


Introductory Statement 
Marguerite Walter 


A Recent Television Program in the EVERYONE'S AN ARTIST Series—Kinescope 


Projectionist: Frank Robinson, Division of Audio-Visuai and Museum Education, 
Philadelphia 


Panel Discussion: Practical Uses of Television 
Coordinator: Marguerite Walter 


Panel Members: Kathryn Conroy, teacher, Richmond School, District 5, Philadel- 
phia; Josephine D'Onofrio, supervisor of television, producer of above 
series and kinescope, Philadelphia; Frank Walchak, principal, Harrity 
School, District 1, Philadelphia 


Demonstrations: Processes Used in Two Recent Television Programs 


STICK PRINTING—CREATING MOSAIC-LIKE PICTURES—Harriette Bescoe, art 
supervisor, District 6, Philadelphia 


PENCIL SKETCHING AND MONOPRINTS—Harriette Bescoe 


A MODERN SLANT ON WEAVING—PAPER AND YARN VERSIONS—Harry 
Bonelli, art supervisor, District 5, Philadelphia 


LUNCHEON: 12:00 Ritz-Carlton, ''Carlton Room" 


Send reservations to: 


LILLIAN OLSON 
Supervisor of Art 
Board of Education 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


MARYLAND 
PHILADELPHIA 
M pture. yan iploma. 


COLLEGE MO NSTITUTE 
OF ART 


Modern career college for to- 
day’s artists, designers and art 
teachers. Coed. Accredited. 
4-year B.F.A. or B.S. degrees, 
Also Evening Division and 
Summer Workshops for stu- 
dents and teachers. Catalogs. 
E. M. Benson, Dean. 


NEW YORK - PHOENIX 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Thorough training for careers in Advertising Design © 
Fashion Illustration @ Magazine and Book Illustration 
@ Fine Arts @ Textile Design © Airbrush 
Day, evening. Est. 1892. Fall, Midyear and Summer 
Terms. Successful placements. Distinguished Alumni. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ART Approved for foreign students. Request catalog N. 


DEPT. B, BROAD & PINE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16 MU 5-2973 


MOORE Institute of ART 


Fully Accredited College of Art for Women 
Distinguished professional faculty. 4-year courses 
lead to B.S., B.F.A. Advertising Art, Art Edu- 
cation, Illustration. Fashion, Interior & Textile 
Design; Fashion Illustration. Painting. New cam- 
) pus, residence hall 117th year. Write for catalog. 


1920 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


6300 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 3, 


Pratt Institute—The Art School WRITE FOR CATALOG F60 
GRADUATE SUMMER SESSION—6 WEEKS . 
! M.S. in Art Education & M.F.A. 
July 3 to August 11, 1961 


Apply: Dr. Ralph L. Wickiser, Chairman Depart- 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
I OF THE FINE ARTS 


e PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 


: C L E Vv + L A Re D For catalog write: Broad & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


minstitute of art 
CHOUINARD 


ART INSTITUTE 


Professional school of art and design. BFA and Certificate 
programs in Advertising, Industrial & Interior Design, 
Fashion Design, Drawing & Painting, Film Arts, Illustration. 
Distinguished faculty. Coed. Day, evening, Saturday classes. 

Member Nat’! Assoc. Schools of Art. 


senoot OF ART 


Scholarships. 
s, 11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 743 S. Grand View St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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INTERNATIONAL DESIGN CONFERENCE IN ASPEN, COLORADO, USA JUNE 18/24, 1961 


“We propose to examine the broad and fascinating area of man's development as a problem-solving animal; to 
discuss the various forces that, acting upon man, have enabled him to develop the skills and acquire the knowledge 
with which he has fashioned his environment and overcome its obstacles. We shall have people from various 
disciplines and arts who will discuss their attitudes about these matters and how these ideas relate to their own 
endeavors. We anticipate that the conferees will find ample opportunity to question and relate their own 


activities in the light of the discussions by the speakers." Herbert Pinzke/IDCA Program Chairman, 1961 


For further information contact: James Cross, General Membership Chairman, 9744 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif./W.M, de Majo, European Membership Chairman, 33 Jubilee Pl., London SW 3, Eng. 
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